'THALASSA-THALASSA*

crossed by long purple clouds like ledging reefs, amidst
which the stars soon paled and vanished.

We made an early start, returning at first on last night's
tracks towards the towering hill of Nakhala through rolling
sands that now and then obscured it. Two Murra guides,
Hamad, Talib and I, clambered up its steep soft sides to the
top, and were rewarded with a distant glimpse of the waters
of the Persian Gulf. It was a sunny balmy day, and a
glorious panorama lay about Nakhala, a waste of low sands
stretching westward to the habitations of Jafura, and
eastwards over ridges of bare sandhills to the sea. The vast,
almost uninhabited wastes of Rub5 al Khali stretched for
weeks behind us, before us lay but a march of four days to
the dwellings of men.

We descended. The aneroid registered below sea-level
readings, as indeed it had done on the day before, and
throughout the next day. Beyond some sandhills we came
to Sabkhat al Manasir, a salt-field several square miles in
extent, thickly strewn with sea-shells in an early state of
fossilisation.1

Keeping the sea a day's march on our right hand, we
proceeded on a northerly course through quarry-like
country of extreme desolation. A wolf was heard near the
bluff of Farhud, where I collected other shells in a more
advanced state of petrification.

The water-hole of Khafus gave rise to a dispute among
my companions whether our camels should be watered
there. The Ayes had it, and a halt of fifty minutes gave me
an opportunity of climbing an outstanding crest to take
bearings on hill-points said to be over the coast - a bold
course that with pay-day now in sight I felt I could afford;

1 See Appendix II.
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